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districts of a gravelly and rooky nature. The general opinion, based on
observation, is that the best jute is obtained from the heavier soils and
that the fibre produced on sandy land is apt to become coarse and
stunted.

The village of Barnagore [Barnagur, Barnagar] is a
place where Hamilton in 1706 found that the Dutch poss-
essed a house and garden. "The Dutch shipping anchors
there sometimes to take in their cargoes for Batavia." He
describes the village as a ec school of vice." Streynsham
Master in 1767 found here a Dutch establishment for kill-
ing and salting hogs. About this time, the Mahommedan
rulers seem to have ousted the European pork-butchers
from Barnagore, for after the skirmish between Charnock's
troops and those of tile Governor at Hughli, the Nabob,
**oo concentrate hostile forces against the English, re-instated
the Dutch. '' Northward to near Barnagore, eastward
to the Lake and southward to Kidderpore'' and c c the
shore on the side of the river opposite to this place " were
the extended bounds the English sought to obtain, through
Khojah Sarhard from the Mogul in 1713.* Barnagore
is, therefore, an historical landmark. The noteworthy
cluster of temples, built by Joy Narayan Mitra, are fami-
fairly known as " the twelve apostles."

" It is easy to understand----why in Bengal the trabeate style was never

in vogue. The country is practically without stone, or any suitable material
for forming either pillars or beams. Having nothing but brick, it was almost
of necessity that they employed arches everywhere, and in every building
that had any pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, how-
ever, the only one wholly of brick in India proper, has a local individuality
of its own, which is curious and interesting, though from the nature of
the materials deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which charac-
terise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. Besides
elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own, the Bengalis intro-
duced a new form of roof, which has had a most important influence on both
the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in more modern times. As already
mentioned in describing the Chuttrie at Alwar, the Bengalis, taking advan-
tage of the elasticity of the bamboo, universally employ in their dwellings
a curvilinear form of roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes
that they consider it beautiful. It is so in fact when bamboo and thatch
are the materials employed, but when translated into stone or brick
arohitec:ure, its taste is more questionable. There is, however, so much
iSiat is conventional in architecture, and beauty depends to such an extent on
association, that strangers are hardly fair judges in cases of this sort. Be
this as it may, certain it is, at all events that after being elaborated into a

* Wilson: The English to Bengal, Vol. II, p. 158.